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WITHIN DOORS. 


Ir is not alone to the outward embelish- 
ment of the country home, that art and 
taste should be directed. The influence of 
these should be shown as well in its inter- 
nal arrangement and adornment, and that 
too, in a way to conduce to the welfare and 
happiness of the family, and indirectly to 
promote that genial, unrestrained sociability 
which should ever characterize country life. 
To the full accomplishment of this, our 
rural communities, possessed as they are, 
of ample means, need only to have their 
good sense and judgment properly directed. 
Towards this end but little has as yet been 
said or done, while, on the contrary, much 
thought has been given to rural embellish- 
ment in the usual acceptation of the term. 

How can we hope to effect that which is 
so much to be desired? How can we best 
make known the necessary suggestions to 
those who might profit by them? We can 
have no better means than those which the 
pages of the Horticutturist present. 

There are certain little foibles, of which 
our country neighbors, particularly in New 
England, are guilty, which we heartily 
wish were abolished. For example, we 


would that the spirit, not always to be 
attributed to meanness, were done away 
with, which shuts up every portion of the 
dwelling even against its own inmates, ex- 
cepting perhaps a single apartment. In 
that delightful book, “My farm at Edge- 
wood,” the author gives us a faithful pic- 
ture of this failing too commonly met with, 
and the death of poor Dorothy, and the 
opening of the darkened parlors, is a true 
sketch of what takes place every day in 
almost every country village. 

We would gladly see the money now ex- 
pended in the trashy, half-made articles of 
furniture, merely because the uncomfort- 
able shapes of some of them, are said to be 
of the latest style, laid out for those which 
are. truly strong and serviceable, and for 
this reason, elegant. 

We grieve to know that there are families 
who would willingly dispose of ancestral 
relics—choice heirlooms that they are, in 
the shape of solid mahogany chairs, lofty 
chests of drawers, with curiously-wrought 
brass handles, claborately carved bureaus, 
claw-footed tables, &c., all in perfect pre- 
servation, and all of which would long out- 
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live their present owners, as they have their 
preceding ones, to supply their places with 
modern articles, with chairs and sofas upon 
which no mortal man could ever sit or re- 
cline with the least degree of comfort, and 
with beds and bureaus which soon melt away 
before the blasts of our modern stoves and 
furnaces. 

We would wish that less dependence 
were placed in these very stoves and fur- 
naces, and that. an open fire-place existed 
in every room, thus securing ample ventila- 
tion and cheerfulness, and thereby contri- 
buting to good health.and happiness. That 
at ‘the proper seasons every blind and cur- 
tain in the country home should be thrown 
open to admit the genial sunlight. That 
the light from the blazing wood-fire as it 
dances on the walls and ceiling, should show 
to the belated traveler as he passes, the 
forms of a happy group gathered about the 
ample chimney place. 

These are but a tythe of the changes 
which we would exert ourselves to bring 


about among the intelligent of our rural 


population. As regards the arrangement 
and adornment of the interior of the 
country dwelling, in the present paper we 
shall speak more especially of the dining- 
room. ‘ 
There is nothing more essential to the 
comfort, and consequently to the happiness 
of the family, than that the dining-room, 
should be, of all the apartments of the 
house, the most pleasant and the most 
attractive. And to this end, the first re- 
quisite is, that it should be properly placed. 
In building, or in the occupation of the 
residence already constructed, let that room 
be selected for the purpose, into which the 
morning sun at Jeast shall throw its cheer- 
ful rays. In our cold climate, at no time 
is its presence more welcome than at the 
breakfast table. If practicable, let both 
the morning and evening sun-light illumin- 
ate the room. These points can be attained 
by the choice of the southeastern exposure. 
It is not uncommonly the case, that the 
most dreary, forbidding room in the house, 
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has been chosen for the daily repasts—a 
room into which no sunshine, ever pours, 
and whose whole aspect partakes of that 
gloomy spirit which too often broods over 
the tables of our people. -We are great 
advocates for the admission of the sun, 
especially into those rooms which are occu- 
pied throughout the day, and in the con- 
struction of a country dwelling, where 
choice of position is almost invariably to be 
had, this important point is to be kept most 
distinctly in view. Where his beams pen- 
etrate household neglect on the part of 
mistress or dependants, is not so apt to be 
tolerated. 

And who can estimate the moral in. 
fluence which a cheerful, sunlighted, taste- 
fully-arranged room exerts over the mem- 
bers of a household, especially over the 
younger portion. An influence which shall 
go with them through life, and which shall 
build up happy associations, to which their 
minds shall ever joyfully revert, wherever 
in the broad world may be their habita- 
tion. 

In the picture which we should form of 
what a dining-room ought to be, certainly 
so far as regards the essential points of 
which we have spoken, we cannot do better 
than to present a description of our own, 
for to us at least it cmbodies all that is 
requisite for the growth and encouragement 
of that home-feeling which we would ever 
see manifested in our children. 

We have a decided penchant for all that 
smacks of antiquity. We like old houses 
and old furniture, particularly if comely 
and serviceable. We delight in painting 
to ourselves the scenes, through which 
they must have passed; we believe too that 
they exert a much greater influence in 
producing a love for home, than those con- 
structed at a more recent period. Having 
premised thus much, we will say that our 
house is old, with a gambrel roof; that its 
location is a delightful one; that we have 
refined and agreeable neighbors, and those 
not too near. The dining-room has a bay- 
window to the southeast, and two windows 











with a southerly aspect. The morning and 
evening sun throughout the year gladdens 
it with its presence. The apartment is of 
fair dimensions, the ceiling low; so low that 
in the moments of play and during tempo- 
rary forgetfulness we have brought the 
heads of our children into very dangerous 
proximity. 

The principal feature of the room, and 
the one in which we take the most delight, 
is the big open fire place, which will admit 
as large a log as one can conveniently bring 
in. The back and jambs are of brick, well 
blackened with the soot of many a generous 
fire. The tiled hearth is broad and long, 
well-polished brass handirons and fenders, 
with the accompanying shovel, tongs and 
bellows, all necessary appendages to the 
fire on the hearth, are each in their ap- 
propriate places. 

And what would induce us to part with 
the cheery and happy spirit, which this old 
fire-place continually infuses into our little 
family whether at the morning hour, 
when we first assemble around the table, 
or at the “children’s hour” between day- 
light and dark, when we gather around its 
hearth to listen to some oft read story or 
to recite some well-known adventure! A 
Turkey carpet of pleasing colors, and 6f 
thick texture, an article which, in our 
minds is always associated with substantial 
old-fashioned families, contributes greatly 
to our comfort. An antique sideboard con- 
venient both in its external and internal 
arrangements, with a half dozen high- 
backed mahogany chairs, telling of Dutch- 
land, not to forget a more luxurious arm- 
chair, constitute the moveable furniture. 
Simple, unostentatious woolen curtains, 
hang at the bay and other windows—sup- 
ported upon black walnut fixtures. These 
may be easily dropped at night, shutting 
off, if necessary, the recess of the bay 
window, and thereby adding amazingly to 
the cosy, secure feeling in which we love 
to indulge in the long winter evenings of 
the country. Numerous engravings adorn 
the wail, not in gilded frames, but in those 
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made of hard wood, merely polished and 
not varnished, and simple in design. Be- 
side the ancient clock and bronze candle- 
sticks numerous little objects, tokens of 
kind remembrance, adorn the broad and 
ample mantel-shelf. Plants, whose flowers 
have delighted us through the dreary 
season of winter, find a congenial atmos- 
phere and plenty of sun-light in the bay- 
window. It is hardly necessary to state 
that a convenient pantry and a good closet, 
adjuncts which cannot be dispensed with 
in the well-ordered household, are con- 
tiguous. 

Such are the principal features of our 
dining-room. While we have seen many 
that are more spacious and elegant, we 
have rarely seen any that contained within 
it, more that was essential to comfort or 
that was more calculated to make a stranger 
feel at home. 

We have been thus particular in our 
description, for the reason that we would 
dilate more fully upon certain points. 

Of course, we could not hope to govern 
all tastes, but in such a matter as the se- 
lection of a carpet for a country dining- 
room, we should advocate the choice of one 
modest, not only in color, but in design. So 
also with the coloring of the walls, whether 
by paint or paper, we should be governed 
by similar rules of fitness—giving our pre- 
ference to some warm neutral tint, and 
most decidedly eschewing white, as a color 
totally unfitted for either adornment of 
exterior or interior. 

Drapery curtains, however simple in 
their fabric or construction, contribute 
greatly to the appearance of a room, doing 
away with that bareness which is never 
agreeable, at least during the cold season. 
For their accompanying fixtures, the various 
species of hard wood simply polished, 
are far preferable to the gilded, which are 
less suitable in the country, being more 
tawdry and more easily destroyed. The 
same remarks apply also to the frames of 
engravings, and in many cases evcn those 
of oil paintings. These may seem to be 
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matters of trifling importance, but they 
all go to show the presence of good sense 
and a refined taste, rulirg over a house- 
hold. 

Plants, whether upon a stand or hanging 
in appropriate pots at the window, add 
amazingly to the cheerfulness of any room, 
contributing to the pleasure of those who 
care and tend for them. They serve also 
as useful barometers, telling us, by their 
condition, of the atmospherical state of our 
apartments, their delicate organization 
being unable to stand against the injurious 
emanation from overheated furnaces.. Mr. 
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Rand, in his pleasant book upon flowers, 
says, “a plant or a stand of flowers is a 
constant source of pleasure in a room; it is 
a spring of sunshine, and its silent influence 
makes all the household more cheerful and 
better.” 

Finally, a certain degree of harmony 
should be preserved in all that concerns 
the internal embellishment of the country 
home, a point which is very apt to be over- 
looked by those otherwise correct in their 
tastes, 


Chestnut Hill, Feb., 1866. 
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DESIGNS IN RURAL ARCHITECTURE.—No. 18. 


BY G. E. HARNEY, COLDSPRING, N. Y. 


Tue plan of this house las been adopted 
in a number of instances, where cheapness 
and compactness of accommodation were 
particularly desirable ; and in each instance 


us, the principal feature of the exterior is 
the covered balcony over the entrance 
porch, which, by its depth of shadow, gives 
boldness to the front, and adds much to 


there has been made some considerable al- 
teration in the exterior, to suit the fancies 
of different parties, or the requirements of 
different locations. In the design before 


the convenience of the plan, opening as it 
does out of the two principal chambers of 
the house, and affording comfort and re- 
tirement to the occupants, In winter, it 
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may be shut in by a glass front, and will 
form then a very.pleasant little conserva- 
tory—a luxury which houses of this size 
seldom afford. 

The front door is shielded by a broad 
hood, and the stoop has seats protected by 
a railing at the sides. 

The front entry, No. 1, is five feet by 
nine, and opens into the living-room, No. 2, 
twelve feet by seventeen ; this opens into 


a pantry, No. 3, which is fitted up with | 


sink, cupboards, shelves, and other conve- 
niences. No. 4 is the parlor, twelve feet 


Fic. 132.—Ground Plan. 


square ; and No. 6 is a large closet or pan- 
try, opening out of the parlor, and fitted 
up with shelves and drawers. 

The cellar stairs descend from the pantry, 
and the cellar has coal and wood bins, and 
hanging shelves, &c., &c. In the second 
story are three chambers, one over the par- 
lor, and two smaller ones over the living- 
room. Each has a closet attached, and the 
two front ones open upon the baleony be- 
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fore mentioned by means of French case- 
ment windows. 

In one of the designs to which this plan 
was adapted, an extra chamber was made 
in the place of the covered balcony, and 
the exterior was finished otherwise in a 
more ornamental manner. The second story 
projected over the first about ten inches, 
and was finished in the vertical and batten- 
ed manner, the boards being all reduced to 
a uniform width, and the lower ends, which 
projected over, were sawn in an ornamental 
drop pattern. , 

The principal story exterior was covered 
with shingles, also cut to a pattern, and 
nailed to hemlock boarding. 

In another design, the gables were all 
cut off, and the roofs, which were much 
flatter, projected three feet all around, and 
were supported on heavy brackets—some- 
what after the manner of Swiss houses— 
the front and rear projections being con 
tinuations of the main roof. 

The house in each instance was built of 
wood, filled in with brick, and the roofs 
covered with slate. 

Both stories measured nine feet high in 
the clear, and all the rooms had open fire- 
places. The walls were hard finished 
throughout, and all the inside wood-work 
was stained a dark color and varnished. 

The floors, which were laid with narrow 
plank in courses, were stained alternately 
light and dark. 

The exteriors were painted with grays 
and drabs, varied in shade and tint. 

This design, which was the simplest of 
them all, cost in 1864 about $1,500. 


ROGERS’ HYBRID—No. 4 GRAPE. 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


For six years past, I have been examin- 
ing the various hybrid grapes sent out by 
Mr. E. 8. Rogers, of Salem, Mass. I have 
examined many of the numbers yearly, and 
made my own note-book comments, with 


little regard to the clouds and shadows of 
public opinion that, from some unaccount- 
able cause, have long overshadowed them 

I find, on referring to my notes in 1862, 
when I saw the fruit on vines in four difter- 
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Fie. 133.—Rogers’ Hybrid No. 4. 
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ent States, and twenty-seven different lo- 
calities, on sand, gravel, loam, and clay 
‘soils, that I have written—* As a table 
grape, ripens with Concord, is larger in 
size of berry, equally handsome in bunch, 
and of a superior quality.” 

From that year to this present season, I 
have had opportunity of seeing the vine in 
fruit in various localities and soils, and 
my note-book yearly confirms above re- 
marks, 

In vigor of growth and hardihood of vine, 
I see but little, if any, difference between 
No. 4 and Concord ; and as neither, in my 
opinion, can rank as first-class wine grapes, 
and as size and quality are points to meet 
the public market demand for table grapes, 
I cannot but think cultivators err when 
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they plant out Concords to exclusion of 
Rogers’ No. 4. 

Herewith, I send you drawing and de- 
scription of a bunch, with one berry show- 
ing its interior. 

Bunch large, pretty compact, generally 
slightly shouldered. Berries large, oblong, 
round. Color, dark purplish; almost black 
when fully ripe; covered with a light blue 
thick bloom. Flesh dark, with a fine white 
outer concentric line next the second cuti- 
cle, and red on the stem formation next 
the seeds. Pulp small, rich, vinous ; slightly 
harsh, or of native aroma. Seeds whitish- 
yellow. Skin like Isabella in thickness. 
Ripens with or before the Voncord ; or say, 
in Northern Ohio, from Ist to 15th of 
September. 


_—_ 8 Oo 


GRAPE MEMORANDA. 


BY M. H. L., SANDUSKY, OHIO.—PART I. 


A Few weeks in August and September 
of this season have been very pleasantly 
and profitably spent in visiting many of 
the noted and promising localities for grape 
growing in Ohio, and somewhat beyond her 


limits along the South shore. Ifa “ plain, 
unvarnished tale” of facts observed and 
opinions “ bagged” shall be of any sort of 
service to the vast public interest in grape 
and fruit culture, I shall not repent having 
complied with the request of the Editors 
of the Horticu.turist. 


THE IVES’ SEEDLING AT INDIAN HILL. 


The unpromising look of the Catawba 
vineyards, on the steep hill sides, as one 
approaches Cincinnati by the Little Miama 
Railroad, recalls the wail of Mr. Thomas 
H. Yeatman, on the unsuccessful “ grape- 
growing in this vicinity,’ and arouses 
curiosity to see that grape, “not addicted 
to mildew nor rot,” of Colonel Waring, 
Indian Hill, which figured so handsomely 
(netting $2,000 per acre) in the rejuinder 
of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 


A ride of nine miles through Walnut 
Hills, where numerous villas “ bosomed 
high in tufted trees,” lend additional charm 
to a lovely landscape, brought us to the 
elevated sammit of Indian Hill. The top ~ 
of this bill is a small plateau of gently- 
rolling surface, and 400 feet or more above 
the Ohio river. 

The colonel, who is a very courteous and 
sensible gentleman of the old school, show- 
ed his well-kept vineyards with something 
of honest pride; for he told us that he 
now gathered thousands of dollars with 
ease, where, a few years since, with toil 
and anxiety he sometimes realized, but 
oftener lost hundreds on his Catawba vines 
from rot, mildew, or winter’s frosts. 

He has now nearly three acres of Ives in 
bearing. A portion of these are four, and 
some six years old. One would not hesitate, 
at the first sweep of the eye over it, to 
call it a Concord vineyard; there is such 
exuberant growth, such large size of leaf 
with healthful color and apparent firmness 
of texture. The soil is a clay loam, never 
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subsoiled, I believe, and not underdrained. 
The ground is slightly undulating, but I 
should judge that a vast proportion of the 
water which falls on it must find lodge- 
ment there. The vines are set in rows five 
feet apart and at the same distance in the 
row. They are trained to high stakes and 
as they exceed the prescribed limits, are 
entertwined with each other along the 
row. I found many canes stretching across 
five spaces or twenty-five feet, and this on 
the Ist of August. It is well known that 
the Colonel, when he first planted this vine- 
yard, supposing the soil exhausted, manured 
an acre or more of it very heavily, and fol- 
lowed up the process one or two successive 
years. While the growth elsewhere is all 
that could be desired, here it is excessive, 
as indicated above. It is his practice to 
trim out laterals on the bearing wood, but 
the young canes are allowed to grow at 
will. The vines are prolific. Everywhere 
they labored under a burden of dark clus- 
ters, generally quite compact. The heavy 
rains at the time of flowering had thinned 
many bunches, and some, on the part most 
heavily manured, had been affected by rot. 
He sadly laments his hundred wagon loads 
of manure to the acre—and that twice re- 
peated. 

Last year his crop of fruit was large, and 
the must was sold off at once at $5 per 
gallon. The wood ripened thoroughly, was 
trimmed off in the fall and sold mainly to 
Mr. McCullough, of Cincinnati, at $20 per 
thousand. I might add that in the spring 
following Ives wood was eagerly bought 
at $40 per thousand. I could not see that 
the remaining canes were even partially 
injured by last winter’s severe freezing. 
Colonel Waring helped me to the following 
account of the origin and history of the 
Ives; 

“ Henry Ives, of Cincinnati, raised it from 
the seed. After fruiting it, some twenty- 
six years ago, he exhibited a few clusters 
at the rooms of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, and distributed cuttings of 
it under the name of the Ives’ Madeira 
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Seedling. Ie supposed it to have sprung 
from the seed of a Madeira grape, which he 
had obtained from foreign shores. A fuller 
acquaintance with the habits of the vine, 
its leaf and its products, convinced many 
members of that Society that Mr. Ives was 
mistaken as to its parentage, and it was 
agreed to name it simply Ives’ Seedling. 

When the cuttings were thus first given 
out, Col. Isaac F. Waring, of Indian Hill, 
near Cincinnati, received several, planted 
them out in his garden, and raised six or 
eight vines. He did this to have on his 
grounds a very early grape. 

The fruit colored by the first of August, 
and was presented by Ives at once as being 
fully ripe. The appearance of bunch and 
berry pleased the eye, but, as the grape 
was really many weeks from being mature, 
it did not very fayorably impress the Soci- 
ety, though recommended for further trial. 
These few vines of Col. Waring remained 
many years in his garden, fruiting heavily 
each year, plucked of their black berries in 
early August by children and visitors, but 
unnoticed by the owner, because he did 
not fancy a comparatively green and taste- 
less pulp, even though he could have it 
many weeks before his favorite Catawba. 
When his vines came into full bearing, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Rufus Kittredge, his 
neighbor, he experimented in making wine 
from his new grapes, but unsuccessfully, 
since the pressing took place too early in 
the season. Twelve or fourteen years 
passed, in fact, before Col. Waring tasted 
of well ripened Ives’. By accident he 
found a few clusters hanging on the vines 
in the middle of September, and was de- 
lighted with the fine aroma and quality of 
the fruit and the weight of the expressed 
juice. He decided at once that the very 
early ripening was a mistake, and that he 
would increase as largely as possible the 
number of his vines. Dr. Kittredge made 
wine later in the season, which met with 
high favor, and for a time this ‘grape was 
known as the Kittredge. The Colonel’s 
confidence was now so great that a failing 
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Catawba vineyard was uprooted, and Ives’, 
as fast as they could be multiplied, planted 
in its place. Ina published article he says: 
‘I have had this grape in cultivation, with 
fruit every year, for more than twenty 
years; during this time no mildew has 
ever been seen upon it. One year, when I 
had manured my vineyard heavily, an im- 
mense growth of wood was made. There 
was some rot, yet the crop that year was a 
fair one. Never since the vine first came 
into bearing has there been more than a 
partial failure, while some years it has 
produced the largest crops of fruit I have 
ever seen from any grape. The yearly 
average product of wine per acre thus far 
is over five hundred gallons.’” 

I append the following extracts, which 
are historically valuable, and which, coming 
from well known and interested horticul- 
turists, will give this account more weight 
in the eyes of many: 

“Geo. Graham, Esq., President of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, gave an 
interesting account of the Ives’ Seedling 
before the Ohio Pomological Society in 
December, 1865, and among other state- 
ments, made the following: ‘Two years 
since (1863) Col. Waring made about five 
hundred gallons of superior wine. * * * 
It weighed in the must, that year, 86° and 
the weight of alcohol contained in it 134 
per cent., when separated by a French in- 
strument. (It would not show so much al- 
eohol by the German scale.) * * * * 
Some vineyards in Waring’s neighborhood, 
where the vines grew in the native soil, 
without manure, were not affected by rot, 
and the wine of this year’s (1865) pressing 
is of very high character, selling from the 
press at four dollars and fifty cents per 
gallon. Col. Waring, I believe, expects to 
get six dollars per gallon for this year’s 
wine. 

The grape is a dark purple, of large size 
and large cluster, shouldered and compact 
as the Catawba. The vine is a remarkably 
strong grower, carries the leaf very late in 
the season, and grows very freely from 
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cuttings in the open ground, or from buds 
forced by heat. 

The wine is a beautiful claret. color, of 
pleasant flavor, and by some connoisseurs 
is considered as a high character of Bur- 
gundy; by others as a very superior claret. 
With our German wine-drinkers it is now 
the favorite wine, and brings the highest 
prices.’ 

The Cincinnati Commercial of September 
3d, 1866, in a report of the proceedings of 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, says: 
‘Dr. Warder, R. Buchanan, Geo. Graham, 
and J. M. McCullough, paid a visit, during 
the week, to the vineyards of Waring, 
Roberts and Demar, on Jndian Hill, to 
examine the Ives’ Seedling. They report 
that this grape, thus far, has generally 
resisted the rot, and this year the crop 
promises well. The vines planted twelve 
years ago by Dr. Kittredge, had a good 
crop of fruit, with little appearance of rot. 
The vines were in a very healthy condition, 
holding the foliage better than any of our 
native grapes and showing an unusual 
strong growth of wood. It may be con- 
sidered the grape for this climate.’ 

One of the members of the above com- 
mittee, Mr. McCullough, writes us under 
date of September 4th: ‘We think the 
Norton’s Virginia Grape the best, but very 
unproductive—the Ives’ next best, and very 
productive, and hence the most profitable 
in cultivation.’ ” 

Let me add that this is a fine table grape, 
sweet and vinous, better than Concord— 
never cracks and never drops, and is said 
to make an excellent raisin. 

As the time of my stay at the Queen City, 
was limited, I did not have the opportu- 
nity of visiting other vineyards of Ives’, of 
which there are now a number of small 
ones, nor especially, which I most regret- 
ted, the fine vineyard of Norton’s Virginia 
of Mr. Geo. Bogen and the famous Dela- 
wares of the veteran John E. Mottier. 
Mr. B. reported his Norton’s in prime con- 
dition and fruiting fairly but not heavily. 
He did not think they had ever yielded 
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with him more than half as much wine as 
the Catawba in its favorable seasons. He 
brought forth a bottle of Norton’s three 
years old. This he kept in reserve in his 
home cellar. The must weighed 118°. It 
was certainly most excellent. It diffused 
a genial glow through the body, and was 
quite reassuring to weak nerves in a chol- 
era panic. He said that the physicians 
prescribed both Virginia and Ives’ wine, 
and that during that week he had sold 
more of the Norton’s than for months be- 
fore. It was stated that many, in all parts 
of the country, complained of the discour- 
agements in getting under headway with 
Virginia vines. Mr. B. replied that he had 
had no difficulty with first-rate roots. 

Yet I know that in many cases the vines 
have died after having made a growth of 
ten inches the second year. The Catawba 
promised varied resuits, With some it 
had not blighted, and rotted but little. 


These hoped for three-fourths of a crop. 
With others it was already nearly a fail- 


ure. It was the judgment of Mr. Mottier, 
Mr. Heaver, and others, that there would 
be on the average a fair crop. Since my 
visit, I have learned from A. C. Mottier 
.that later the rot had set in again, and 
there would not be more than half a yield. 
The Delaware was troubled some in leaf, 
though not as badly as last year. It was 
injured, too, with them by the winter’s cx- 
posure. Mr. Mottier expects a good yield 
from his vines. 


AT DELAWARE, 


All who grow or eat the nectarous little 
Delaware (even the birds), will be anxious 
to hear from Delaware and Mr. Campbell. 
His castellated residence is as much of an 
' ornament to the little city of schools and 
sulphur springs as to his “ descriptive list;” 
and though not enwreathed in nature as in 
vignette, it is vine-clad, and bespeaks the 
man of refined tastes and “ given to hospi- 
tality.” His grounds near his residence 
are well occupied with plant and propagat- 
ing houses of admirable construction. In 
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the nursery were myriads of young plants 
of all the tried varieties; but chiefly the 
clean and delicate leaf of the Delaware met 
the eye and plainly indicated that Mr. C. 
had not by any means forgotten his old- 
time enthusiasm for this favorite varicty. 
Delawares of advanced age, eight and 
ten years, standing near his residence, 
branching at will, over its blue limestone 
walls and aspiring even to the roof, show 
great healthfulness of leaf, vigorous growth, 
and are richly garnished with well-com- 
pacted clusters. There were Ionas, too, in 
the fourth year looking thrifty as Catawbas; 
but only fruiting from secondary buds, as 
the late frosts took the first show of fruit. 
A Rodger’s No. 2 was quite remarkable for 
its numerous and large bunches with ber- 
ries like those of the Union Village. Too 
late for his locality, but he thought it 
might do well on the lake shore. He has 
a good opinion of the Underhill Seedling 
and the Miles—both comparatively new, 
but well recommended. They are good 
growers, hardy, and of good flavor—the 
latter very early. He has many seedlings; 
one of which was quite heavy with fruit, 
colored even then in broad splashes and 
petted with a net, as if to veil it from pro- 
faner eyes, though in reality to protect it 
from the birds. Mr. C. takes great inter- 
est in small fruits also, and has made up 
his mind, as almost every one else has, that 
the Kittatinny blackberry and Philadelphia 
raspberry must yet be found in all the gar- 
dens and on all the tables of the land. The 
Kirtland is high in his favor, both for its 
quality and hardiness, 


THE LAKE SHORE GRAPE-GROWERS’ EXCUR- 
SION. 


On the 15th of August, the steamer 
Clinton, of our city, carried fifty or sixty 
grape enthusiasts over to Kelly’s Island, 
where we found a hundred odd excursion- 
ists already busily spying out the land and 
the fruit of the vine. Capt. John Spalding, 
of the steamer Lac-la-Belle, had generous- 
ly given them free passage from Cleveland. 


‘ 





Grape Memoranda, 


Among them were many of the magnates 
of horticulture, viz: Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, Chas. Downing, P. Barry, and 
F. K. Phoenix. 

Kelly’s Island contains 2,800 acres, and 
a resident population of about 800. So 
rapidly has vine-planting extended within 
the last ten years, that 745 acres are now 
devoted t> grape-growing. The annual 
increase at present is about 100 acres. 
Last year (1865) 1,865,811 pounds of grapes 
were gathered, and 80,496 gallons of wine 
were pressed. The largest yield of wine 
from one acre was 800 gallons. 

The crop last year was excessive; the 
wood was not thoroughly ripened when 
winter set in, and the frosts of last Feb- 
ruary materially lessened this year’s pros- 
pect by destroying one-third of the buds. 
At the time of blossoming, there were re- 
peated, and often violent showers,continued 
at intervals through June and well into 
July, which made sad innovations upon 
the clusters, washing away the pollen, 
blighting parts of the bunches with mil- 
dew, and in early July inflicting some rot. 

These destructive causes were generally 
at work on the islands, peninsula and main- 
land ; and, though there are many instances 
of fair crops, especially in the young vine- 
yards, such as are now in their fourth year, 
and did not bear heavily in the third, still 
the crop hereabouts may be safely averaged 
at one-third. The above estimate is made 
in reference to the Catawba. With us this 
year, the Isabella is quite a failure—buds 
and wood even, sometimes nearly to the 
ground, destroyed by the cold of the 16th 
of February last—16° below zero. Last 
season the vines of this variety fruited very 
heavily, did not suffer from rot, but in the 
fall early, as the berries began to turn, 
mildew struck the leaves. The fruit ripen- 
ed but poorly, in some cases not at all, and 
the wood was ill-prepared even for the 
frosts of December. The excursionists, 
particularly those from the Lake Shore 
eastward, seemed disappointed at the ap- 
parent neglect of many vineyardists on 
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Kelly’s Island. They attributed it to dis- 
couragement. No, there is no thought on 
the islands or elsewhere of throwing up, or 
of giving careless attendance upon their well- 
cherished acres.‘ It is the teaching of their 
experience, as they read it, that too con- 
stant tillage during a wet season induces 
blight and rot, and that summer pruning in 
any season is a positive detriment. One 
feature witnessed here struck every one 
favorably. In one part of the island there 
are 125 acres of unbroken vineyard, with 
several proprietors, who cultivate their in- 
dividual tracts in perfect harmony without 
division fences. Universally in this vicinity, 
islands and mainland, the heavy clays are 
esteemed the best grape land. To prepare 
them, they must be subsoiled and well un- 
derdrained. The vineyards on low, dark 
soil, or where it is shallow upon rock sub- 
soil, generally, had yellow leaves and strag- 
gling clusters. 

The Delaware everywhere looked well— 
foliage healthful, good growth of wood and 
a plentiful crop. We were particularly in- 
terested in the comparison of an acre of 
Delaware with an acre of Catawba of the 
same age, side by side, in Mr. Beatly’s 
vineyard. Of the two, the Delaware had 
made the more wood, looked the healthier, 
and was the more heavily fruited. Both 
were on heavy clay, and neither ever had 
the least enriching. With regard to manur- 
ing. I might say that nobody believes in 
it or practices it here for any variety, 
and it is acknowledged on all sides that 
our heavy clay, when well prepared, gives 
us the most healthful vines and the best 
fruit and most of it. I allude particularly 
to such well-tried varieties as Catawba» 
Isabella, Delaware, Concord and Hartford 
Prolific. 

Our party spent the greater part of the 
day at Kelly’s, and then set sail for Put- 
in-Bay, eight miles distant. This island, 
also called South Bass, contains 1,400 acres, 
and has a resident population of 500, There 
are now 494 acres planted in grapes. Last 
year there were 1,117,801 pounds of grapes 
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gathered and 33,805 gallons of wine pressed 
in Put-in-Bay township, which includes 
Put-in-Bay, Middle and North Bass, Sugar 
and Rattlesnake Islands. The largest yield 
was from Mr. Lorenzo Miller’s vineyard. 
A prize hat was offered by a Sanduskian, 
C. J. Parsons, Esq., to the man who could 
prove the largest crop of grapes on an acre 
of ground. After thorough investigation it 
was decided that Mr. Miller had fairly won 
the said chapeau. The yield was eight tons. 
He sold from five acres 34,500 pounds of 
fruit, and made 6,000 gallons of wine. The 
price of grapes averaged 74 cts. per pound, 
and new wine was worth 90 cts. per gallon. 
This gives $7,987.50 for a five-acre grape 
crop, or $1,597.50 per acre. These were 
mostly Catawbas. It may be added that 
‘this year Mr. Miller will not be able to 
show anything like so remarkable a record. 
His vines are in theirsixth year. He looks 
only for a quarter of a crop. The vines 
were badly winter-killed. 
Philip Vroman took real pleasure in 
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showing us through “ the oldest vineyard 
on this island.” He first set out five acres 
nine years since, if memory serves me, 
Last year’s vines yielded him $900 per acre 
for fruit. His Catawbas were bearing 
scantily; but 1,200 Delawares, which bore 
well last year, were heavily loaded, and 
layered somewhat besides. He sold last 
year at 25 cents per pound; they are 
generally selling for that this year. In fact, 
on islands and mainland, the Delaware is 
winning golden opinions on clay, black soil 
and sand. 

I have wearied the reader’s patience past 
forgiveness now, I fear, or I would speak 
of the wines tasted, the sales of land at 
fabulous prices, the methods of training 
and cultivation, the visit to Middle Bass 
and the mainland about Sandusky, and 
subsequent observations on the Peninsula. 
In a future article I propose to speak of a 
trip among the vines eastwardly along the 
lake shore as far as Pennsylvania. 


"14 8 OO” 


IMPORTING ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


BY J. 8. H. 


In the Horricutturist for October, I 
observe that you recommend the importa- 
tion of English sparrows, as a means of 
protection against the destructive insects 
which infest our fruit trees in America. I 
am not prepared to say, positively, that the 
recommendation is not a wise one, as I am 
not fully acquainted with the habits of the 
bird in question; but I would like to know 
more about the English sparrow before 
joining in your advice. 

In reading the horticultural journals of 
England, I have noticed that there appears 
to be more damage done to fruit, in Great 
Britain, by birds, than there is in the 
United States. There are frequent dis- 
cussions of an earnest character, upon the 
question, which are the most destructive to 
fruit, the insects or the birds? It appears 


that in England it is necessary to protect 
cherry trees, and nearly all the small 
fruits, especia!ly strawberries, with netting, 
to preserve any portion of the crop from 
the birds. 

English black birds, thrushes, finches, 
and sparrows are, I believe, much more 
ravenous and destructive than similar birds 
are in this country. I think I have seen it 
stated, but I cannot now find the author- 
ity, that the sparrows even devour the 
tender fruit-buds of the pear and apple, in 
early spring, before they expand into blos- 
soms. I have an impression that the Eng- 
lish sparrow is a fierce, ravenous, pugnaci- 
ous bird, and that while he might help us 
to get rid of some insects, he would prove 
a dangerous guest in our orchards and gar- 
dens. 





Hicks’ Apple. 


I have not felt altogether sure that even 
our gentle little Jenny Wren was not 
guilty of eating good plump fruit-buds. I 
have intended to watch them in the early 
spring, but have as yet failed to do so. 
Certain it is, that many a /ruit-bud, from 
some cause, proves fruitless. I suspect the 
birds take many a tender bit from the 
opening flowers. 
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With these views, I advise caution in 
the introduction of English sparrows. Let 
us know precisely what are the habits of 
these birds; how much damage they do to 
fruit-buds, to cherries, strawberries, and 
other small fruits. I fear it will be found 
that this sparrow is worse than the insects 
he destroys. 


THE HICKS’ APPLE. 


BY ISAAC HICKS, NORTH HEMPSTEAD. 


Fic. 134.—Hicks’ Apple. 


Turis apple is a natural seedling, found 
growing wild in a hedge. It is an early 
and abundant bearer ; tree a good grower; 


fruit of fine size and appearance. I consider 
it the best early sweet apple that I have 
seen. Season, middle of August. 
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THE DORSON PEAR. 


BY ISAAC HICKS, 


Tue Dorson pear isaseedling, found near gether with the fact that, unlike many 
Glen Cove, Long Island. It has so far early pears, it will keep a long time, if 
proved hardy, a good grower, and produc- taken early from the tree, and house ripen- 


tive. Its very attractive appearance, to- ed, must render a good market fruit. 


Fic. 135.—Dorson Pear. 


In general appearance it resembles Os- of the French Jargonelle, but superior, in 
band’s Summer, which it, however, sur- every respect to its parent. 
passes in quality. It is probably a seedling 
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NOTES ON THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Laws or AssociaTION IN ORNAMENTAL 
Garpeninc.—Thanks to the writer for 
thus embodying ideas of association fa- 
miliar to the student of Nature, but as lit- 
tle known or understood by the mass of 
people as so much Greek. I hope that, as 
the Horticunturist reaches hundreds, 
this article will revive and encourage mem- 
ories and associations, and educate to a just 
appreciation the creations of God’s bound- 
less love for map, until each home of man 
on earth shall evince in its outward sur- 
roundings their knowledge that even here 
He would not have us satisfied with an 
“abode simply endurable, but would have 
it a paradise of delight.” 

Desiens in Rurat ARCHITECTURE.— 
Country Scuoo.-Hovse.—A simple, plain, 
yet effective design. But why is it that 
we construct our own dwellings with wide 
verandas, for comfort and enjoyment in 
shielding us from sun and storm, and in 
the construction of our schoolhouses omit 
every such point? I certainly think a 
great error has been committed in all 
schoolhouse designs. and buildings, in the 
omission of wide covered verandas. Let us 
take practice: The rules of a school are, 
that the door shall be closed until the ex- 
act hour of assembling, and if a child is 
one minute late in entering the room, he is 
marked “tardy.” Now the child has no 
timepiece t» guide his movements; and if 
it rains or snows, and he reaches the school 
door fifteen minutes before time, he has to 
endure the storm without roof protection ; 
or if he does not get there in time, as I have 
said, he is marked down asa laggard. That 
is one item of practice, where the wide and 
extended veranda would be a comfort, and 
often a preventive of sickness. 

Again, on a rainy day or a sloppy time, 
as schoolhouses are constructed, the child 
at recess cannot go out of doors without 
exposure, and the risk of wet clothing and 
feet; but if a veranda were built say on 
two sides of the building, one side or the 


other would always be clean and dry for 
play and enjoyment during recess hours. 
There may be strong objections to the ve- 
randa, and I suppose there must be good 
ones, for no schoolhouse, to my knowledge, 
has one; and yet I never heard a valid rea- 
son for their omission. 

Grapes at Avon Pornt.—A good re- 
cord of the doings of one energetic perse- 
vering man, of which, however, Northern 
Ohio has many samples. Recently I tra- 
versed the grape-growing region of that 
section, and with a recollection of years 
back, when Kelly Island was almost the 
only point where grapes were grown to 
any extent. I confess my surprise at the 
present number of acres in vineyard, and 
the apparent prospect of their being profit- 
able asacrop. In earlier days, the Kelly 
Islanders counted their lands as the only 
ones fitted for grape-growing; and when 
Put-in-Bay and the Peninsula began the 
work of planting, they laughed at the mat- 
ter as one of experiment. Now, all the 
islands in that portion of the lake have 
grapes growing on them successfully ; and 
the shore on the south border of the lake, 
from North-East, Pa., to Toledo, Ohio, has 
many thousands of acres, some giving pro 
mise even of better results than the famed 
lands of Kelly Island. 

Amone THe Raspserries.—A practical 
record. As with the strawberry so with 
the raspberry, we find that soil and loca- 
tion make a very great difference in the ac- 
tual value of the plant, both in its fruit and 
its hardiness. Planters should, therefore, 
use sparingly of new sorts. 

Pian ror Layine-Out a Ten-Acre 
Lot.—It may be I have no taste, or if a 
taste, not a just and appreciative one ; but 
cannot fancy a mathematical, curved, or 
circular line as a natural roadway. It may 
be the “ line of beauty,” but not as I have 
studied it. Again, as I have studied water, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the extent of ground here occupied would 
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present only a ditch anda mud-hole. Itis 
possible a piece of ground could be found 
or constructed, where the level would be 
such as to bring the banks in accordance 
with this breadth, and where the stream 
would flow rapidly enough to keep all clear; 
but where one such piece occurred, many 
others would present, as I have already said, 
only a ditch and mud-hole. Water is a 
difficult thing to handle in landscaping; and 
unless the grounds are naturally adapted, 
by clear running streams through them, or 
some such connection, the improver of 
grounds had better let the construction of 
ponds and lakes, with fancy islands, remain 
in the picture, rather than attempt their 
construction in his grounds. 

Tue Detruiniums.—I am glad the writer 
says he has not done with his subject ; for, 
although I have given the flower little at- 
tention for some years, I have often thought 
much might be got from them by skill, 
care, and time. 

Grape MILDEW VERSUS THE EssENTIAL 
O11s.—It is well to keep before the public 
the beneficial effects of the use of salt, cop- 
peras, &c.; but in my experience this sea- 
son their use has been needless, at least so 
far as grape mildew is concerned. I have 
looked for some record of practice this 
year of their use in blight on the pear. 

In my grounds I have used salt as a ma- 
nure, and have had no blight on my pear 
trees, while all around me the blight has 
been destructive. Now, how does the salt 
act in this connection? or does it act at 
all? Is my exemption anything but 
chance ? 

Ear_y Fart Transprantinc.—Loudon, 
I think, says that trees removed before the 
young wood is all ripe are injured and en- 
feebled, but I think he can only have re- 
ference to plants taken with root entire.— 
Whereas, as here recommended, the re- 
moval of the tree in our natural course and 
manner of digging, breaks off, and leaves in 
the ground, at least one-quarter to one- 
third of the roots; and, as the shortening 
in of the top takes off the unripe wood, it 
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appears to me no injury is done by early 
removal, but a gain is made by early trans- 
planting, by means of the new formation 
of fibrous roots, aiding the tree to endure 
its position during winter, and enabling it 
to supply food to the new leaves at an early 
period in spring. 

Notes on RasPBerrigs AND CuRRANTS. 
—Concise, plain, and practical. No man 
in our whole country stands more truthful 
and reliable than the writer of these notes; 
and every horticulturist quotes him as au- 
thority not to be questioned. I am glad of 
these notes, because I want to add to my 
raspberries, and because I now am confirm- 
ed in my opinion relative to the identity 
of sorts. It is a most unpleasant item to 
write in one’s note-book, viz., that juniper 
apd red juniper are the same identical kind 
of currant; then, when the time comes to 
make fall purchases, find, in a reliable cata- 
logue, the two recorded as distinct, rare, 
and of course a good price appended. I say 
this is an unpleasant item, because it either 
leads one to think he has no knowledge, 
even of his own eyesight and taste, or that 
the issuer of the reliable catalogue is a —— 

My Experrence or Gooseserries.—I, 
like the writer, have often wondered why 
the gooseberry was not more generally 
grown. In my earlier days, we used to 
have gooseberry pies in February and other 
winter months, from green gooseberries, 
kept in Junk bottles, packed in sand in the 
cellar. To my present recollection, those 
pies were good ; but now I cannot recollect 
when or where, of late years, I have met 
with such a thing. The canning of fruits, 
as peaches, &c., I suppose, has taken the 
place of all such fruits as gooseberries and 
currants; but when we take into account 
that these are fruits always to be relied 
upon, while the peach is at best an uncer- 
tain crop, it seems to me that the owner of 
lands from which to realize money, as well 
as comfort for his family, should plant 
largely of the gooseberry. 

STRAWBERRY AND Raspperry Notes.— 
I am glad to see this record. It is one 
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more nail in the fact that mulching” pays, 
and another notch in the paying, as a mar- 


. ket strawberry, of the Wilson, three acres 


of which produced 10,000 quarts, to six 
acres of Russell and French, producing 
8,000. The Philadelphia raspberry here 
again is asuccess. I hope Mr. Hicks will 
try more kinds another year, and give us 
the results. Messrs. Downing and Elliott 
both record sorts that I would like to see 
farther tested. 

Guieanines.—In commenting, I only wish 
to say, that the tulipomania, as recorded in 








Durine the Fall of 1865 I collected a 
number of seeds of the best varieties of 
grapes, both native and foreign, as far as I 
could, selecting from the Jargest grapes and 
from the finest bunches. From the North- 
ern States Iselected Creveling, Iona, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Adirondac, Delaware, Diana, Con- 
cord, Elmira,* Isabella, Union Village, 
Mount Lebanon, Rebecca, Israella, and 
Catawba. A friend sent me from California, 
Catawba, Diana, Isabella,t California Mis- 
sion, Decan Superb, White Nice, Black 
Hamburg, Flamed Tokay, Chasselas Fon- 
tainebleau, Muscat of Alexandria, and 
White Frontignan. I also secured a few 
White Almeria or Malagas. I put each 
kind in small envelopes properly labelled 
and kept them in a box which I placed on 
the cellar floor in a dark place to keep the 
seeds from getting toodry. But they did 
not freeze—a fact I subsequently found to 
be of vital importance. About the last of 
December I prepared a box about 24 feet 
long by 16 inches wide and 10 inches deep; 
filled it with leaf mould with which I 
mixed a little lime and ashes; laid out my 


* A fine luscious black grape, I found for sale in a 
store at Elmira, New York, and not knowing the name 
of it, I was obliged to use this one in order to distin- 
guish it from the rest. 


t The following are exotics. 
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Holland, reminds me of the stockomania of 
Wall Street, from 1862 to 1864; and of the 
mulberryomania of 1836 to 1838. And to 
this I desire to add, the tulip is one of our 
most gorgeous flowers of early spring, and 
too much neglected. I have seen a bed of 
tulips, only six by ten feet, or thereabouts, 
in extent, draw admirers from every quar- 
ter, and from all classes; those of educated 
tastes, as well as those all unused to the 
knowledge, or acquainted with the terms 
bybloemen and bizarre. 
Revsen. 


rows 2 inches by 14, planting one row of 
each kind, marked, about 3-inch deep, and 
placed the box in my office window in the 
factory, the temperature of which during 
the day was about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The balance I planted January 15th, in 
similar boxes and soil, and kept them in 
the cellar of my dwelling. On February 
26th I observed that one seed had germi- 
nated in the first box I had planted. I 
found it in a row marked “ Malaga;” on 
closer examination I found that all the 
Malagas had sprouted. But no others. It 
then became evident to me, by cxamina- 
tion, that the natives would not, or rather 
could not, germinate, unless the seeds were 
first frozen. I then carefully removed the 
row of Malagas to a box by themselves. 
And as the weather was still quite cold, I 
placed the others out of doors with a view 
to get them frozen. The boxes in my 
cellar were removed to the roof of the 
house on the same day and for the same 
purpose. 

T would here remark that a careful exam- 
ination of the seeds of the various kinds 
that had been planted fully convinced me 
that it was impossible for the germ to 
burst the shell, unless aided by frost or 
some other means, these seeds, after lying 
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in good, rich leaf-mould for nearly two 
months and kept at a temperature of from 
50 to 75 degrees during that time, were 
nearly as firm and hard as when first 
planted. True, a small portion of the 
outer covering appeared to be decompos- 
ing, but when that was scraped off, the 
firm, hard, bony shell was tight and per- 
fect. The Malaga, which germinated freely 
without freezing, is a native of the southern 
coast of Spain. In these the shell was, no 
doubt, thinner, and I must consider the 
fact as additional evidence of the great 
adaptability of nature. 

After placing the boxes on the top of my 
house (our city lots are so diminutive that 
this course became a necessity with me), 
they got two or three good freezings and 
nothing remained but to patiently await 
the return of spring to prove the results. 
About the first of May I discovered a few 
of the Catawbas making their appearance 
above ground, and from that time until the 


end of the month, they continued to come 
up, including all the different kinds, except 
Diana and Israella, these two being very 
late and sparse, and, after a brief existence, 


they mostly gave up the ghost. With the 
above exceptions, success of growth, now 
seemed almost certain, and in my daily 
visits to them, I derived great pleasure in 
seeing the beautiful little leaves expanding 
and assuming that rich green color indica- 
tive of health and vigor, I may mention 
that I noticed a few among the different 
kinds that came up with ¢hree primary 
leaves. These I have marked, to see if 
their future foliage will differ from the 
others. The following is about the rate or 
proportion of the different kinds that came 
up; Malaga and Catawba, 9-tenths ; Con- 
cord, California Mission and Creveling, 8- 
tenths ; Isabella, Iona, Elmira and Allen’s 
Hybrid, 6-tenths; Delaware, Adirondac, 
Union Village, Rebecca and Mount Leb- 
anon, 5-tenths; White Muscat, Fronti- 
gnan, Black Hamburg, Flamed Tokay, 
White Nice, Decan Superb, and Chasselas 
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Fontainebleau, 3-tenths; Israella and 
Diana, I-tenth. At first, the Catawba 
and Creveling took the lead in size. But 
during the latter part of August the former 
was much afflicted with blight on the 
leaves, and at the present writing, Septem- 
ber 26th, Malaga and Decan Superb are 
ahead of all, being from 18 inches to 2 feet 
in height. Natives and exotics were all 
treated alike, and all suffered the same 
exposure including the frosts and cold 
nights in May, and I really must confess 
surprise to find at present that the latter 
is the most vigorous and healthy. The 
California Mission, as well as most of the 
other European kinds still hold their leaves 
which are firm and green, while many of 
our natives, such as the Catawba, Iona, 
Delaware and Rebecca have nearly lost 
theirs with blight.. Although the grapes 
from which the seeds of the foreign kinds 
were taken, were grown in the open air in 
California, I could hardly expect that 
fact to qualify them to stand the out-door 
changes of our climate, yet, with their 
present appearance I would scarcely dare 
to deny it, Another year or two however, 
will prove more in that respect. It is my 
intention to remove them from the boxes 
after the leaves fall in November and cover 
them with earth in the cellar, replanting 
all the best, in the spring, in the open air, 
but not in boxes. 

I have read and heard the experiences of 
many with grape seedlings, and I would 
not have any of your readers suppose me 
vain enough to think my plans superior to 
that of others who have had more expe- 
rience. On the contrary, being in the city, 
I have labored under great disadvantages 
for a proper place to grow my seeds. 
Neither would I have them think me in- 
flated with the idea of producing a superior 
grape. That I have hopes I will not deny. 
1 have considered well the chances and in- 
tend to give the subject my best care and 
patience, believing that. some one will yet 
produce the “ Great American Seedling.” 











Havine tried the plan of growing Aspara- 
gus from plants only six months old, instead 
of two years old, as is genera'ly done, it 
may be worth while to give the result of 
the experiment. 

In the spring of 1865, I sowed the seeds 
of asparagus in a hot-bed, and, as the plants 
appeared, thinned them out and treated 
them in all respects just as is usual with 
tomato and cabbage, thinning them very 
much, or pricking them out into a cold pit, 
and hardening them off as the season ad- 
vances. The young plants were then left 
to stand in the frame or pit till the last of 
August, when they were transplanted into 
properly prepared trenches or drills three 
feet apart, or nearer, and about nine inches 
apart in the rows. At the time of trans- 
planting, the tops were shortened a little, 
to remove part of the foliage. 

The plants of course made little or no 
growth the season of transplanting, but 
took root and maintained their vitality till 
frost, when they were cut down to the 
ground, and covered with soil and a mulch 
of manure. 

In the spring of 1866, the plants were 
uncovered as soon as they showed signs of 
starting, and as they grew, were tied up to 
small stakes to keep them from breaking 
down. As soon as it was evident that the 
large portion of the plants were alive, they 
were thinned out to eighteen inches apart, 
and the vacant spaces, if any, were filled 
with the spare plants. 

The growth this season, notwithstanding 
the drouth, and.a poor soil, has been highly 
satisfactory, making large bushy shoots, 
with numerous shoots from each plant; 
and now, after a single season’s growth, 
giving promise of a cutting for the table 
next year, if desired, although it may not 
be advisable to take any of the shoots for 
eating so soon. 
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GROWING ASPARAGUS. 


BY DR. J. 8. HOUGHTON, PHILADELPHIA. 













_The argument in favor of this plan of 
planting asparagus is, that from the start 
you save all the roots of the plants, and do 
not check or stunt the young asparagus so 
much as you do by digging up and planting 
older plants. 

Another, and the chief point is this: 
When two year old plants are dug up from 
closely-planted seed beds, they are gener- 
ally in clusters, and are not only rudely 
torn apart, and thus injured, but many of 
the roots are lost in digging, and more are 
usually cut off, so that when the plants are 
set out (usually too late in the spring) they 
are bruised, enfeebled and stunted, and do 
not start into growth till late in the season. 
Then of course they continue to grow till 
late in the fall, and do not ripen their 
stalks or crown buds till after frost, if at 
all, and the tender crown buds are very 
apt to be injured by frost and rain, in the 
winter, and the plants die out the ensuing 
season. 

Tam much pleased with this method of 
growing asparagus. It seems to me a say- 
ing of time and trouble, and I think it pro- 
duces superior plants. 

I may add that I have planted my aspara- 
gus, not ina bed, after the old method, but 
in rows three feet apart, (as before ob- 
served) with the intention of working the 
plants with the horse hoe and plow, just as 
we do potatoes, which I have no doubt is 
better than the bed system. I now think 
the rows should be three and a half feet 
apart, at least, where land is plenty, as my 
plants of one season’s growth almost meet 
in the centre of the three feet space. 
Heavy surface manuring may be applied in 
the fall, between the rows, and the plants 
are then to be covered deeply with the 
plow. This is the best plan I think for 
growing asparagus for market in large 
quantities, 
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GRAPES IN CITY YARDS. 


BY CHAS. W. RIDGELY, BALTIMORE, M. D. 


Arter three years of patient waiting, at 
last I have eaten my own grapes, grown in 
my city yard, and proceed to tell the reader 
how they taste here in the “ Border 
States,” and how I made room for so many 
kinds in my diminutive domain. 


The Iona is prince of the hardy grapes. 
Compress two or three berries gently with 
your tongue, and your mouth is filled with 
juice, rich, sweet, pure and vinous. You 
miss no desired ingredient, you detect 
nothing unpleasant in the taste ; you spon- 
taneously say, ‘‘ that suffices ; I seek noth- 
ing better.” Besides its excellence, it is 
early, prolific and the most beautiful of 
grapes. Tho Delaware comes next ; were 
it of equal size, and not so wonderfully 
sweet, it would rival the Iona. The saccha- 
rine element is in such excess, that it seems 
almost to have candied, and the grape 
tastes as if you were eating sugar. Some- 
times a bunch may be found juicier than 
the rest, and not so sugary ; quite as pure 
and vinous, but sweeter and more delicious 
than the Herbemont. The Israella is large, 
early and very sweet, with a thick skin. 
Every one should have it; but I have not 
yet fully decided where to place it in my 
list. If it has not attained to the “ first 
three,” it is certainly “ honorable among the 
thirty.” Diana is very rich, vinous and 
sweet, with an agreeable peculiarity of 
flavor. Allen’s Hybrid is sweet and pure ; 
but it seems deficient in “ vinous refresh- 
ment.” It improved, however, greatly the 
last few weeks; and in a warmer season, 
no doubt, would reach a much higher ex- 
cellence. Rebecca is excellent; ripening 
thoroughly, even to the skin; and by some 
is preferred to the Allen. LElsinburgh is 
the smallest of grapes; rich, sweet and 
pure; too raisinish for my taste, but wor- 
thy a place in every choice collection. The 
Herbemonts are maturing ; and about the 
25th inst., if patiently waited for, will be 
on hand with a flavor as pure as can be 


found on the face of the earth, anda vinous 
energy which no one can forget who has 
been refreshed and exhilarated by them as 
often as the writer. My Catawbas ripened 
as well this season as they ever did; but 
retained the tough, acid centre; and the 
Isabellas, insipid as ever, making me marvel 
at the avidity with which I used to devour 
them. 

About twenty-five of these vines are 
growing in my yard, of 30 feet by 20, clear 
space, in which, after due concessions to 
domestic claims, I laid off a grape border 
about 45 feet long and 3 wide, beside the 
west and north fences ; and another border, 
12 feet by 5,a little in advance of the 
latter fence. Having selected the ground, 
my first business was to take up the stiff 
clay soil to the depth of 2 feet, and 
thoroughly incorporate it with a liberal 
proportion of old field sods, street-scrapings, 
plaster, coal-ashes, cellar-dirt, and sand. 
Then I procured from Dr. Grant, of Iona, 
New York, a selection of his choicest vines, 
and planted them agreeably to his instruc- 
tions. They all lived and made satisfactory 
growth in 1864; some reaching a height of 
10 feet. Cutting them back to two or 
three eyes, the second season I permitted 
one shoot to grow on each ; and when these 
had reached the proper elevation, pinched 
off the terminal buds, to develop the two 
highest laterals, and from them grow the 
permanent arms of my vines. After test- 
ing various other plans, I submit this as 
the surest and readiest mode of obtaining 
the arms. Last spring, having in most 
cares obtained the two arms for each vine, 
I cut these back, permitting each arm to 
produce only 2 or 3 fruit-bearing canes ; 
two are preferable, unless the vine has re- 
markable vigor; and now, at the end of the 
third season, most of my pets are occupy- 
ing the portion of the trellis designed for 
them, having produced as much fruit as 
they could safely mature, and with ample 





















reserve space in which to grow and expand 
for the next five years, 

Possibly, some one may wish to know 
how T could find room for these vines in so 
small a space. My method was to plant 
the vines about 24 feet apart, and to train 
them in four courses on the trellis, one 
above another; setting up stout posts to 
support the four horizontal bars, the first 
placed one foot from the ground, and the 
others above it at intervals of two feet. 
Each vine was grown, as to height of arms, 
&c., with special reference to the position 
it was to occupy on the trellis. And they 
were so arranged that those of the third 
course should be just over those of the 
first, and those of the fourth just over 
those of the second; each vine for the 
higher courses being carried up to its place 
behind the horizontal bars, so as not to in- 
terfere with the lower vines. 


Tur committee appointed by the Horti- 
cultural Association of the American In- 
stitute to award the prize of $100, offered 
by the Hon. Horace Greely, President of 
the Institute, for the best grape for general 
cultivation beg leave to report: First, that 
it is a matter of regret that the offer has 
not called out more competition from the 
thousands of persons now usefully and pro- 
fitably engaged in the production of this 
delicious fruit, of which there were but 
five varieties presented for our examination 
at the late session. Second, one of the con- 
ditions of the offer was, that samples of 
the fruit be presented for examination by 
the committee, and therefore we were re- 
stricted to the consideration of such varie- 
ties as were brought before us. Thirdly, 
at a meeting of the committee held last 
year, a scale of points were adopted for our 
guidance in the decision on the grape. One 
of these points was the necessity of heal th- 
iness and hardiness of the vine and foliage, 
by which is meant its ability to withstand 
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Each thus has a space on the trellis nearly 
10 feet long and 2 feet in height. By care- 
ful winter trimming and summer pinching- 
in, almost any vine, when old enough to 
fruit, can casily and profitably be confined 
within this space. And should a long- 
jointed Isabella or Herbemont aspire to 
reach its neighbor in thenext higher course, 
it may safely be passed behind the bar as- 
signed to the other, and permitted to ex- 
patiate at pleasure. The arms may be 
lengthened by 2 or 3 buds each season; 
but this must be done intelligently and 
cautiously. If too great an addition be 
made, the older spurs on the arm will 
suffer, as the sap seeks the extremeties. 
In everything that pertains to the vine, 
Jestinans lente, is one of the best maxims we 
can follow. 





frost and mildew. Excellence of the fruit 
itself is, in our opinion, a point of great 
merit, but of infinitely less consequence for 
the general planting community than 
healthfulness and vigor, hardiness and pro- 
ductiveness of the vine. 

Fruit-growers are generally convinced of 
the importance of selecting such varieties 
as will prove profitable, and everybody un- 
derstands what is meant by a ‘good mar- 
ket fruit,” although it often happens that 
such are quite inferior to other varieties in 
their respective classes, 

We believe this to have been the object 
in offering the premium, and that we were 
to select from among those kinds that 
might be brought before us, such a variety 
that could safely be recommended to the 
millions to plant, with a tolerable certainty 
of being rewarded by satisfactory crops.— 
With regard to some of the new and choice 
varieties brought to our notice as competi- 
tors, it will be recollected that, at the 
meeting of the committee held in Septem- 
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ber, 1865, we declared ourselves unprepared 
to make any expression, because we had 
not thena sufficiently extended opportunity 
for seeing the vines tested under varying 
circumstances throughout the country.— 
Another year has brought us into farther 
acquaintance with the candidates, and bet- 
ter enables us to come to a conclusion, 
which, however, may yet prove premature. 
On these grounds, we have awarded the 
premium to the Concord, to exhibitor 33, 
W. X. Goldsmith, Newark, N. J., because 
we believe that, though of less excellence 
as a fruit than some of its competitors in 
their trial, it is found, under the most ex- 
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tensive culture in every part of the coun- 
try, to be both hardy, productive, and sat- 
isfactory, in regard to its character as a 
vine ; while the showy appearance of its 
fruit makes it most welcome to the mil- 
lions, with whom it is very acceptable. 
For ourselves, however, we must be per- 
mitted to say that we wish the fruit were 
of a more refined character, in addition to 
the admirable qualities of this noble vine. 
Joun A. Warner, 
Wa. S. Carpenter. 
P. T. Quinn. 
E. Ware Sy .vestenr. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To Contrisvtors anv Oruers.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Lake Snore Grare anp Wine Snow.— 
A correspondent writes us, giving the fol- 
lowing short account of the Second Annual 
Exhibition of the Northern Ohio and Lake 
Shore Grape and Wine Association: “ The 
meeting was held at Cleveland, on the 10th 
11th and 12th of October, and was attended 
by a large number of grape-growers, not 
only of Ohio, but of other States. Ton, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Professor J. P. Kirt- 
land, George Graham, Esq., Dr. J. A. War- 
der, Rev. J. Knox, Dr. C. W. Grant, and 
many other prominent pomologists, were 
there, and took part in the proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the partial failure of the 
grape crop of old vineyards on the Lake 
Shore, the tables were literally loaded with 
bunches of well-ripened grapes, embracing 
something over thirty varieties of out-door 
hardy sorts, and eighteen of foreign char- 
acter, grown under glass. Of this last, the 
best collection was grown by Mr. W. T. 
Harding, of Cleveland—a gardener of prac- 
tice and. knowledge equal to the best, and 
now open to an offer of engagement. 


Of seedlings, new, named, and unnamed, 
the Walter, Saratoga, Modena, and Detroit 
were all that received much attention. 

The Walter is similar to the Delaware ; 
alittle more sugary; more pulp; a trifle 
larger ; looser bunch; claimed to be per- 
fectly hardy; of vigorous growth, with 
wood of close firm texture, resembling in 
color Delaware; free from all diseases ; and 
to ripen its fruit from 8th to 20th of August; 
and so rich that, if kept, it will not decay, 
but dry up like a raisin. 

Saratoga so much resembles Catawba, 
that, were it not for the statement of one 
or two good grape pomologists, we should 
incline to the impression that it was that 
variety, only grown in a sheltered locality. 
If, as claimed, it ripens in all places earlier 
than Catawba, it will prove valuable. 

Modena is a small black grape; loose 
bunch; claimed to ripen with Hartford 
Prolific; of good quality; but with the 
many black grapes competing with it, such 
as Israella, Adirondac, &c., there are doubts 
of its growing very rapidly into favor. 
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Detroit,—This grape was found growing 

in a garden in Detroit about six years 
_Since, and the present owner says has 
yearly ripened its fruit nearly as soon as 
Delaware. The fruit is of the color of a 
well-ripened Delaware or Catawba; has 
very little pulp; is sweet andfrich, with a 
Catawba flavor; bunch full medium size, 
say one-half larger than Delaware, and 
very compact. The vine is stated to be a 
vigorous grower, never had any protection 
and never been injured by winter frosts. 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder exhibited nine 
numbers of Rogers’ Hybrid grapes, but 
specimens of No. 15, grown in Cleveland, 
were acknowledged to be superior, in size 
of bunch, berry, and in quality, to any 
ever before exhibited. This and No. 4, 
from the exhibition of specimens here, gave 
many a grape-man a new and correct im- 
pression of their great value. 

Adivondac, grown on the Lake Shore, 
was on the tables; and while the bunches 
were not as large as we have seen, the ber- 
ries were large, and the quality such, that 
the exhibitor had to watch carefully, in or- 
der to keep enough to show the committee. 

Ives’ Seedling was on exhibition, and, in 
discussion, it was stated that it was a rapid 
healthy grower, growing freely from cut- 
tings; a great bearer, yielding five times 
as much as Norton’s Virginia, and second 
only to that variety as a red wine grape.— 
The yield was stated at 530 gallons to the 
acre, the weight of must ranging from 80 
to 88, and its acid 8 to 10 per cent. The 
fruit this year sold in Cincinnati at $13.75 
per bushel. 

The Iona was a Jong time under discus- 
sion. Its exhibitor from Iona Island stated 
that, as the vines grew older, the fruit 
ripened earlier than on young vines, and 
that when packed and transported, on 
opening held well, é. ¢., did not drop from 
the bunch. 

Tn the discussion, the testimony from 
several growers was, that, on clay ground, 
it dropped its foliage early in midsummer, 
and hence did not ripen its wood. Other 
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testimony gave it, as well as some other 
sorts, a character of not ripening fruit or 
foliage on light loose soil, where the roots 
ran deep. Good, rich, loamy clay seemed 
to show it up in its best light. 

In some remarks relative to the Rogers? 
Hybrid grapes, Mr. Wilder said they were 
all strong vigorous growers, and must in 
their training have plenty of room. That 
he knew a vine of No. 4, five years planted 
out, which now covered a trellis seventy- 
five by eleven feet, and that this year 
fruited 800 bunches of grapes. The vine, 
of course, was well supplied with food. In 
this connection, Mr. W. did not think No. 
4 should be compared with Concord, as he 
did not regard the latter of standard qual- 
ity. Inthe market of Boston, his No. 4 
sold at 35 cents a pound on the same day 
as his Concords at 20 cents. 

Mr. Knox regarded the Concord as the 
most valuable variety in the country ; and, 
in inviting all interested in grape-culture 
to attend his grape show on the 17th and 
18th instant, said, of thirty-five sorts, that 
he would show, the Concord would speak 
for itself. 

The partial failure of the Catawba in the 
old vineyards on the Lake Shore was 
brought up, but testimony, as heretofore, 
mostly favored the over-bearing of previous 
years as the cause. 

The laws of Ohio for prevention of 
adulteration of grape wine were read, and 
the practice of Dr. Gall strongly denounced, 
as well as its practicers, by Messrs. Griffith, 
Warder, Leonard, and McCulloch, the lat-, 
ter of whom advised the transfering low 
grade wines to vinegar, rather than raise 
them by’ means of foreign agents. Mr. 
Griffith introduced a resolution, making 
obnoxious to grape-growers, and the pomo- 
logical world generally, the offering for 
public favor any new grape until its merits 
have been passed upon by some competent 
association. 

Mr. Elliott hoped that hereafter origina- 
tors of new sorts would be required to pre- 
sent a test of the weight of the must, its 
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acid, alcohol, &c., before obtaining favor 
from committees or journals, Such test, 
he thought, very important to the grower 
ef grapes for wine. 

One evening during the session was 
pleasantly devoted to listening to instruc- 
tive as well as humorous remarks connected 
with grape-growing and other pomological 
pursuits, from Hon. W. P. Wilder, Professor 
Kirtland, and others. 

Before closing the session, a resolution 
was offered expressive of the wish of the 
Society to have Mr. Rogers give to his num- 
bered grapes special names, that hereafter 
there may be no more confusion. 


Care or Trees ReEcEIVED FROM THE 
Nursery.—At this season, many of our 
readers will undoubtedly be receiving trees 
and plants from the nurseries, and a word 
of caution as to their care on such recep- 
tion may not be amiss. We know many a 
person to have received trees in good or- 
der, but from want of care on their receipt, 
or injudicious care, to have lost nearly all. 
Should your trees arrive in a cold frosty 
time, place the bundles or boxes, if possible, 
at once inacellar or pit, where the tem- 
perature is above freezing point, and there 
let them remain packed, just as received, 
until a warm moist day will enable you to 
open and transplant them ; or if you choose 
to open them in the cellar or pit, do so; 
but in taking them out for heeling-in, wrap 
the roots carefully from a drying, cold, 
harsh wind, or a clear burning sun. Should 
your trees arrive in a frozen condition, if 
they are in bundles, bury them, just as 
they are, half a foot or more, or below the 
frost, in the ground. If they come in 
boxes, and are frozen, and you have no cel- 
lar or pit to place them in, prepare a trench, 
one and a half to two feet deep; then open 
the box, and, taking them out as much in 
bundles as possible, lay them, tops and all, 
down in the trench, and cover at once with 
earth. Leave them there a few days, or 
until a cloudy warm day occurs, when they 
should be taken out and carefully heeled-in 
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for winter quarters, or planted out in their 
permanent location. Bright clear sun, ora 
cold, frosty, dry wind, are either very inju- 
rious and often are death to trees taken 
immediately from the packing-case or 
bundle. 


Grapevines out of doors, in vineyard, or 
about the house, should this month receive 
their pruning back for the next spring’s 
growth, As to the exact number of buds 
to be left on each cane, the number of canes 
to a vine, much, of course, notwithstanding 
opinions and rules, must depend on the 
vigor, age, and strength of the vine; whe- 
ther it has grown feebly and matured a 
heavy crop of fruit, or vigorously without 
any fruit. No universal rule can be laid 
down for vineyard pruning, but each man 
performing the work must study general 
directions, and then follow good common- 
sense principles, with knowledge of vegeta- 
ble physiology. Our pages have abounded 
in practical articles on grape-culture the 
past year, and yet presume many will for- 
get that their Concord vines will endure to 
have more than double the length of wood 
left on them than the Delaware or Rebecca} 
Norton’s Virginia and Clinton, Ive’s Seed- 
ling, and others of that class, will bear 
even longer pruning than the Concord, and 
treble that of Catawba or Isabella. 

Vines that have borne heavily the past 
year should be pruned back more severely 
than those which have only expended their 
strength in growth. , 

Records show that extra product of this 
year, as a rule, is exhibited in reduced pro- 
duct, loss of vitality, disease of vine, or rot 
in fruit next year. Occasionally, if favor- 
able fall has occurred, and stimulating 
manures applied, this exhibit does not 
fully show itself for a year or two, or more 
after the first overcrop ; but its results will 
come sooner or later, and the common-sense 
man will try to aid Nature in her recovery 
of vitality, by reducing opportunity for 
continued exhaustion by reason of fruiting. 

Good vines of Concords, on the simple 
























trellis of wire in vineyard, will carry their 
canes of four to six feet, while Delawares 
will not bear more than half that length, 
* and yet set more bunches, because of the 
shorter-jointed wood. 

With these remarks, we shall recommend 
every grape-grower to buy and read one or 
more books of modern writers on grape- 
culture. 


Low Brancues.—Whatever you may 
do in pruning your newly-planted trees 
this fall, or your old orchards, don’t by 
any means cut away the lower limbs.— 
Let the limbs branch low from the body, 
no matter if they almost or quite rest their 
ends upon the ground as they grow. These 
limbs will shade the crown of the plant, 
keep the roots moist, and the tree, in one- 
half the time, will have increased to double 
the size of one where the limbs have been 
pruned away from the main stem to a 
height of from five to eight feet. We know 
of an apple orchard that changed hands 
five years since. It was then six years 
planted, and the planter had grown his 
trees with low branches, so that at the 
time they completely shielded the bodies 
and roots. The new owner went at orice 
to work, and trimmed every tree up to 
some cight or nine feet, put a boy on a 
horse, and man to hold the plough, and 
broke up the ground and roots as near the 
trees as he could, cutting away every limb 
that interfered with the boy on the horse, 
That orchard at this day is one-fourth dead, 
aod the remainder of the trees do not cover 
as much surface-ground as when the present 
owner purchased it. 





House Furniture.—At this season of 
the year, new carpets are often procured ; 
curtains are renewed—that is, the lighter 
ones of summer are replaced by heavier ones 
of damask, &c., for winter—and often new 
furniture throughout for the room is pro- 
cured, Now, we wish to offer one sugges- 
tion to our rural friends ; and as we are all 
practical in our table matter, our suggestion 
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is of that kind. Before you buy any new 
furniture, think of its use. Remember that 
a shiny convex hair-cloth sofa, too short to 
lie down on, and too slippery to sit on, 
may do for show, but never for your family 
comfort. Remember that a marble-top ta- 
ble, with a plain, white-painted wood-work 
and wall of white, without pictures, is not 
in keeping, however artistic or beautiful it 
may be in itself. Think well of your 
wants, of the association of your furniture 
with your pecuniary means, and above 
all, with the use and comfort obtainable 
therefrom. Do not buy high-backed, stiff, 
hair-cloth chairs, when you can enjoy more 
real comfort in a splint bottom wood, sim- 
ply varnished, and procurable at one-fourth 
the price. Do not buy a pair of vases, 
with pictures painted on them professing to 
represent China scenes, at a high price, and 
place them on the wooden mantelpiece, 
where they are all out of character in their 
false representation. Do not buy a carpet 
for a small room, with a pattern scrawling 
like a schoolboy’s earlier penmanship, in 
forms and figures all, every, but yet no- 
where. Let all carved work, in chair or 
table, mantel or cornice, alone, unless you 
have wealth to carry out all in keeping.— 
Leave out knicknacks of all sorts; and re- 
member that your own comfort, and that 
of your family, is obtained by a free use 
and enjoyment of all you have around you, 
and that plain, substantial, and appropriate 
patterns and colors, without gilding, are 
always best received and appreciated by 
your friends or enemies, and that they 
really contribute most to your own enjoy- 
ment. 


Geranium and other plants, taken from 
out of doors and potted for sitting-room 
decoration and enjoyment, should be but 
sparingly watered this month. It is best 
to keep them where they will receive only 
the morning sun, and in a cool just above 
freezing temperature, rather than, as is 
often done, place them at once in a warm 
room. 
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Make all the planting you can in this 
month. Heavy soils work much easier and 
better now than in spring ; and light sandy 
soils, if now worked, pack closer than when 
handled in spring. Again, all, or nearly all 
trees, fall planted carefully, go on healing 
their broken roots, and fitting themselves 
for the draft of spring growth. 

In landscape planting, think which you 
will prefer—the immediate effect in a crude 
manner for show, three to five years; or 
an imperfect and comparative baldness in 
effect, for two to five years, with a then 
filling up and outlining by growth of tree 
and plant, to result in the true and happy 
effects of the artists original plan. The 
first costs more than doubie in plants and 
labor of that of the latter, and unless the 
plants are judiciously thinned out from 
time to time, afterward results in anything 
but a pleasing character to grounds. This 
thinning is a matter generally neglected, as 
improvers of new places become more or 
less attached to each tree and plant, and 
dislike to cut away, even when their judg- 
ment tells them plainly it should be done. 
Our advice is, to plant only permancnt 
trees for the first year or two on a new 
place, relieving the barrenness of the 
grounds for the time being with dahlias, 
hollyhocks, &c., for immediate filling of the 
groups. 


Winter Protection To PLANTs AnD 
Trees.—Many of our shrubs, vines, and es- 
pecially young ornamental evergreen and 
other trees, although quite hardy in some 
winters, are again, by some extreme tem- 
perature of only a night or day, killed quite 
to the ground when left fully exposed. A 
slight protection of hemlock or other ever- 
green branches, stalks of corn fodder, ordi- 
nary branches of deciduous trees, plaited in 
with rye straw, and set around the plants 
or trees, to shield them from both wind and 
sun, will often render plant or tree hardy 
while becoming established, that, without 
such protection, would be discarded as 
valueless. 
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Fuscntas, commonly called Ladies’ Ear- 
drop, are easily kept throughout the win- 
ter, and if planted where they receive only 
the morning sun, form one of the most 
beautiful of summer-blooming plants that 
decorate the garden. When taken up in 
the fall, all that is requisite is to see that 
the roots are covered in the soil, and that 
during the winter they are just a little 
moist, never wet, and always free from 
frost. An ordinarily dry cellar, dark, will 
generally keep them perfectly, without any 
attention. 


Graves To Keep Wextt, and be really 
good when opened, should be fully ripe, not 
simply colored ; in other words, they should 
remain on the vine just as long as the wea- 
ther will admit; then gather carefully, 
handling them only by taking hold of the 
stem ; lay them in a cool dry room, in tiers. 
of three layers ; leave them two days ; then 
pack in shallow, tight boxes, holding about 
twenty or twenty-five pounds, layers only 
two deep; lay paper in around the whole 
inside the box, between the grapes and the 
wood ; nail up tight, and set away in a cool 
dry room, free from frost. 


Tree PLrantine may be continued all 
this month, or until the ground becomes 
frozen. All dry soils work better and easier 
in fall than spring and all hardy trees suc- 
ceed as well, or better, transplanted in the 
autumn. Hardy shrubs, also, should be 
transplanted at this season; and perennials 
may also be divided, and successfully trans- 
planted. Over all the latter, spread alight 
covering of straw, bean haulm, &c., to pre- 
vent the frost from heaving them out, and 
around each tree and shrub draw up a slizht 
mound of earth. 


Larers of vines, shrubs, &c., are better 
to be taken up and heeled-in to winter 
quarters than left on their parent plant. In 
heeling-in, as we have before said, select a 
dry spot of ground, and shield it from the 
sun’s rays after nine o’clock in the morning. 
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Pouttry should have a warm roosting 
and laying room, and a sheltered sunny 
spot for day recreation. Give them food of 
‘varied grains, as barley, corn, wheat, and 
oats, mixed, and kept always by them, or 
accessible to them. See that they have 
plenty of broken oyster shells, lime rub- 
bish, coarse sand gravel, &c., and dry sand 
orashes to dust themselves. Every fowl 
should have one foot of space for roosting, 
and the roost should always have a good 
ventilator for escape of foul air. 

Place dry ashes in the bottom of the 
nests, and where you can, form the nests of 
dry moss. 


Se.ection or Orcuarp Sires.—Those 
who are about forming new orchards should 
study well the location, remembering that 
an elevation of only a few feet often renders 
a location free from frost, and thus insures 
* the crop of fruit. Again, it is not only 


that the hills are more exempt from frost 


than valleys, but that the increased tem- 
perature of the valleys in summer causes a 
more rapid and succulent growth, less capa- 
ble of enduring uninjured the severity of 
winter, 


Ser Ovr One More Tree.—This re- 
commendation we heard a friend of ours 
giving a few days since. He said every 
man, almost, could find room in his grounds 
for one more; and that, ere he became 
aware of it, one or more of his present 
stock would die out, and then this addi- 
tional one would make all good. Now, like 
our friend, we say to the readers of the 
Horticutrorist, find room for one more 
choice fruit-tree, and perhaps there is yet 
aspace for an additional flowering shrub. 
Plant it now. 


Be careful to leave no fence corners or 
by-places occupied with small or large heaps 
of rubbish of old melon vines, bean haulm, 
&e., fur these are alinost invariably the 
harbors of insects, and if leit, they will 


cause you to regret your neglect another 
season. 
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In forming footpaths or carriage-drives 
in a new place, if you have not obtained 
the advice or aid of a landscape gardener, 
which you should have done, ‘be carful not 
to get the curves too strong. A crooked 
path is, if anything, more objectionable to 
the eye of taste than a straight line. Let 
all your curved lines exhibit a reason for 
diverging from a straight course, and let 
that reason be apparent to the mind of the 
most thoughtless. 


Orcuarps that have been many years in 
grass, as well as the trees in young orchards, 
will receive far greater benefit from plowing 
the ground, and leaving it in a rough state 
for action of the winter’s frosts, than if the 
work is left until spring. After plowing, 
go round to every tree with spade or hoe, 
and clear away all grass or weeds, &c., im- 
mediately next the body of the tree, so 
that mice may not harbor there and girdle 
them. 


Aways have a work bench in vour wood 
shed or a part of your barn, if you cannot 
afford a room purposely as a tool and work- 
room. A few tools of the common kinds, 
a triplicate of saws, some chisels, two 
planes, &c., will enable yourself, or your 
man-of-all-work, to fit up and repair, or 
make many a thing that if you had to hire 
a carpenter, you would never think of hav- 
ing, because of its cost. Labels, stakes, 
melon boxes, &c., can be made up in stormy 
days of fall and winter, at a great saving. 


Att clay lands, and we may say all good 
garden lands, if dug or plowed deeply, and 
turned up rough, and exposed to the win- 
ter’s frosts, will improve in quality full as 
much as the covering of one coat of ma- 
nure given and worked in spring. 


Lose no time in attending to the gather- 
ing and storing of roots of all kinds. Cab- 
bages, celery, &c., should at once be trench- 
ed, and prepared for early obtainment in 
winter. 
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Suaker Russet Potato.—Among the 
many varieties of potato that we have 
grown, none have given us better satisfac- 
tion than one known as Shaker Russet. It 
forms large tubers, fit for eating early in 
the season, and that when cooked are dry 
and mealy, and yet it continues growing 
until near the very last of the season, pro- 


ducing abundantly, and nearly all of large- 
sized tubers. 


Woop ashes, distributed freely on lawns, 
will serve to enrich, render compact or 
loose, as the soil is sand or clay, and stimu- 
late the roots of the grass. The rate of 
200 bushels to the acre will not be too 
much on worn-out lawns, or those in which 
- wild grasses have come in. 


Att the paths around the house and 
grounds should be carefully cleaned this 
month, and any little repairs requisite to 
comfort about the house and grounds made, 


that comfort and security from storms, &c., 


may be had during the cold frost and storms 
of winter. 


As every ruralist is supposed to have a 
horse and cow, we must remind them that 
warm and dry stables are a great preserva- 
tive of their health, and that all saving of 
animal heat, by having a warm room, is a 
saving of food. 


Grounp for new lawns may continue to 
be prepared any time until frost prevents 
the labor, but it is too late this month to 
sow the seeds of grass. Dig and trench 
the ground deep; work in plenty of well- 
rotted manure, and leave the whole as loose 
and light as possible, for action of the ele- 
ments and the air during winter. 


A soquet of flowers may be kept fresh 


a long time, by sprinkling freely with wa- _ 


ter, and then placing them under a glass 
shade. If you have no shade, sprinkle the 
flowers freely at night, and shut them up 
closely in a covered box. 
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Curtivate THe OrcHarpv—By some the 
practice of cultivating the ground around 
orchard trees is questioned, as of, at least, 
doubtful propriety. Their claims as to its 
value are, that our young orchards, under 
regular culture of plow and hoe, are more 
strong, and less injured by insects, than 
those that have been left in grass. They 
also claim that, by stimulating the growth 
of the trees by cultivation, they are more 
liable to blight, and destructive to the tree. 

How far such views may be sustained in 
practice, we know not; certainly, in our 
observation, they are not tenable. We 
have found the fruit in most uncultivated 
orchards to be small and knotty ; and, when 
the vigor of the tree has been checked by a 
close compact sod, if any growth occurs 
from an unusually growing season, it is gen- 
erally water sprouts, filling up, choking, 
and diverting the vitality of the tree from | 
its true and legitimate channel. 

We do not believe in breaking the 
ground deeply, tearing asunder roots of half 
to an inch in diameter, and especially those 
near the crown; but we believe the ground 
kept light and loose, two to four inches 
deep, and stirred often during the season of 


. growth with the cultivator or Shares’ har- 


row, will give a healthy growth, prevent in 
a measure the increase of insect life, and 
render the tree hardy, and capable of en- 
during extremes of temperature in the best 
manner, 


Asparacus Bens, if not already done, 
should at once have the old tops mowed 
and cleaned off, a good dressing of salt 
given, and the whole covered with half- 
rotted stable manure, say three inches «leep. 


Bean poles, dahlia stakes, &c., should be 
gathered together, and stacked away care- 
fully for another season. 


Azateas should be kept cool] during win- 
ter. The cooler they are kept, and yet free 
of frost, the better will be the flowers in 
spring. 











Cuaries J, May, of Warsaw, IIl., has 
sent us samples of Iona and Delaware vines, 
of extra fine quality, which we shall plant 
‘out and care for with our best skill. If 
the vines grow as vigorously as their ap- 
pearance promises, they will overtop our 
trellis next summer. 





Do not attempt to group small-growing 
shrubs or trees with those of lofty natural 
habit. A few years will show the error 


and the Joss in effect of all the trees so 
planted. 





Geraniums, if kept at a low temperature 
during the winter, require very little water; 
and so kept, when put forward in spring, 
their growth is like magic, and their bloom 
profusion. 





Be carerFvt in creating fire heat in the 
greenhouse at this season of the year. Keep 
the temperature as cool as possible, so it is 
above the freezing point. 





Don’r be afraid of the spade in preparing 
hvles for setting trees. Large wide holes, 
and plenty of good soil, in place of sand, 


gravel, or poor clay, will repay well, the 
labor. 





-“Write ror THE Poor.”’—We have 
had quite a number of letters, asking us to 
“ sive more of matter in our table, directly 
for the interest of those who have no spe- 
cial garden, gardener, or greenhouse, but 
who, at same time, live in the country, and 
love both flowers and fruit.” Some of our 
letters complain that “too much of the 
monthly magazine instructions are written 
apparently by a greenhouse man, and with- 
out thought of doing anything except by 
means of a practised gardener.” 

We do not know but these complaints 
may be just. All we can say is, that we 
ourself are almost daily among just the 
people who love flowers and fruits, and who 
perforn their own labor in the simplest and 
plainest manner, We go among them, be- 
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cause we love to chat with them, and be- 
cause we, as a rule, gather more ideas than 
in our other associations with professional 
gardeners. True, these ideas are sometimes 
crude, and occasionally hint at practices 
new to the promulgator, but by us known 
long to have been tried; but they set us 
thinking ; and when we get back into our 
library, with pencil in hand, we have tried 
to write plainly for the use and benefit of 
the unpractised. We hope we have, at 
times at least, succeeded. It is our desire 
to aid the uninitiated by practical matter, 
and to give hints to be seized hold of and 
improved on by the practised amateur or 
gardener. 

We shall be thankful for any suggestions, 
and are always ready to answer questions. 





Winter Croruine.—It is not, perhaps, 
in our line, as horticulturists, to write 
about what we shall wear; but yearly we 
see so much of error, as we count it, in the 
matter of clothing the human frame, and 
especially in that of the female portion, 
that we cannot avoid writing just one word. 

As a people, we are proverbial for heat- 
ing our rooms in winter. We raise the 
heat, dry and harsh, in our rooms of a win- 
ter’s day, when the temperature outside is 
10°, to a range of 80° tu 85°—just such a 
temperature as in summer we call oppres- 
sively warm. We pass from the one tem- 
perature to the other with a shiver or a 
feeling of oppressive warmth, and find our- 
selves nearly all the time suffering from 
severe colds, 

Let us here urge upon our lady friends, 
and upon the children, the use of more 
clothing, so that, in passing from the warm 
room to the cold air, or vice versa, the shock 
will not be perceptible. With this use of 
more and warmer clothing, the use of wool- 
lens—not light thin muslins, and gauzes, 
we would soon find a temperature in our 
rooms of 62° to 70° far more cumfortable, 
and far more healthy, giving us little or no 
shock in passing from the one to the other, 
and carrying us) through from month to 
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month, without colds, neuralgia, or other 
troublesome js, consequent, as every phy- 
sician will tell you, upon sudden shocks in 
temperature to the system. 


Woopsvury, Conn., Oct. 1, 1866. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The grape crop in this 
region, as well as other fruits, this season 
is a failure. Twenty degs. below zero, and 
no snow in January, and heavy frosts on 
the 15th and 24th of May, seem to have 
been too much for the fruit buds. Our 
opinion would be expressed about as fol- 
lows: First, Concord gives a good crop ; no 
disease or mildew; nothing less than the 
explosion of a 13-inch shell in its vicinity 
would injure it. Hartford is, like Concord, 
free from mildew, but not worth cultivating 
while we have something better. N. Mus- 
cadine, also free from disease, and a better 
grape for us to eat than either the former. 
Union Village too late. Rebecca—feeble 
grower; never fruits. Anna has grown 


one inch a year for the last six years, and 


of course no fruit. Diana—a vigorous 
grower, no mildew and have received about 
one grape annually for seven years past ; 
but, as Jacob served twice seven years fur 
Rachel, so we shall wait on this coquette 
Diana seven years more, hoping she will 
yield in time. Catawba is free from rot 
and mildew; ripens its fruit uniformly 
every yesr; vine is on the south side of 
house. Delaware is by far the best grape 
yet cultivated and fruited ; vines have mil- 
dewed badly for two years past, but have, 
nevertheless, given good crops of well- 
ripened fruit. Iona and Israella have not 
yet fruited (second year); they made a 
good growth last year, but this season have 
mildewed badly, and most of the buds 
pushed feebly; hope to fruit them next 
season. 

Single-eye, one-year-old plants make a 
better growth, and I am confident will 
fruit sooner than vines described by the 
Lieut.-General (whose head-quarters is at 
“Tona, near Peekskill”) as “ vines of ex- 
traordinary quality and value, grown in 
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pots,” &., and which, in the height of my 
grape fever, I expected would fruit imme- 
mediately. 

In conclusion, [ would say, plant one 
Concord, and from one to ten thousand 
Delawares, and twenty thousand Ionas, if 
the latter fruits as well as Delaware. I am 
waiting patiently for the doctors to agree 
on an early grape. Whether that will be 
Israella or Adirondac no one seems to 
know. 

Your’s truly, 
Ext Sperry. 


Reapers of the Hoaticunturist—you 
grape-growers, I mean—have you grapes ? 
Have you more grapes than you can sell ? 
more grapes than you can at present eat ? 
Tf you have, let me tell you how a neighbor 
of mine keeps Catawba grapes until the lst 
of April as nice and fresh as the day they 
were gathered frum the vine,so that you 
may go and do likewise with your surplus, 
First, he gathers his grapes, when fully 
ripe, on a clear dry day, and lays them on 
the floor of his attic, there to remain eight 
or ten days. They are then carefully 
looked over, taking out all decayed berries 
(these will be few in number), and placed 
in boxes or barrels, in layers of one bunch 
in depth, with alternate layers of finely- 
cut wheat straw, perfectly dry. When full, 
the boxes and barrels are nailed up and 
placed in a cool room, where they are left 
until in danger of freezing. (Usually about 
the middle of December.) When cold 
weather comes on, he places them in his 
pantry, (connected with the kitchen) where 
they remain until used or sold. The at- 
mosphere in the pantry is always dry and 
cool, and the temperature gradual, ranging 
from 45 to 50 degrees; and here is the 
secret of his success. I have eaten Catawba 
gtapes at his house in March having an 
appearance as fresh as the day they were 
gathered, and I know they were luscious. 

And now, as I have told you how he 
keeps them, would you like to know how 
he grows them? His vine is the oldest in 
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our neighborhood of that variety; stands 
on clay soil, with a subsoil as retentive of 
water as a wet sponge. It is trained to the 
- east and south side walls of his house, and 
covers an area of at least 1200 square feet. 
It has never been manured except once. 
Three years ago, one bushel of unbroken 
bones were placed around it, He prunes 
gently, and receives yearly enormous crops 
of the most handsome Catawbas I ever wit- 
nessed. I never knew this vine to miss 
fruiting. For the last three or four years 
its yield has been twelve to fifteen bushels. 
Another vine growing near this is trained 
to a trellis, and is pruned severely, in order 
to confine it to the trellis. Two years ago, 
a branch shot up into a cherry tree from 
this vine, and the difference in the quan- 
tity quality, and appearance of the fruit, 
between that grown on the branch unprun- 
ed and rambling at will through the tree, 
and that grown on the vine pruned and 
trained to the trellis has to be seen to be 
believed. Itisa fact that the branch in 
the tree produces four times the quantity, 
and the quality and appearance are so vast- 
ly superior that comparison is preposterous. 
Now, L always did advocate with the Ca- 
tawba long pruning, and what I saw, during 
a little trip the past season to some of the 
principal grape regions, where the Catawba 
is and has been grown extensively, fully 
convinces me that I am right. It may be 

Tam wrong; who will sar I am ? 

Joun H. Jenxrns. 
East Bethlehem, Pa., Oct. 15, 1866. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


“ Ourposr” is the title of a novel, from 
an American pen, soon to be published by 


J. E. Tilton & Co. From a glance over 
the proof sheets, we should judge it would 
make its mark. The freshness and origi- 
nality of the style, incidents, and charac- 
terization, show ‘an unhackneyed mind.— 
The childhood of the heroine is represented 
with a mingled pathos and humor, such as 
we have not noticed in romance since Dick- 
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ens’ Little Nell, and Mrs. Stowe’s Eva.— 
Boston Daily Evening Transcript. 

Peat anv ITs Uses, by Samuel W. John- 
son, A. M. Orange, Judd & Co., N. Y. 
Price, $1.25. , 

This work treats of Peat both as a fer- 
tilizer and as a fuel. 

Part I. Origin, Varieties and Chemical 
Characters of Peat. 

Part II. On the Agricultural Uses’ of 
Peat and Swamp Muck. 

Part III. On Peat as a Fuel. 

The best modes of preparing and com- 
posting Peat for the use of the farmer are 
explicitly given, as well as the process of 
manufacturing into fuel. This last part of 
the work is fully illustrated with views 
of the various machines now in use both in 
Europe and this country for manipulating 
the Peat. 


Seconp AnnuaL Report of tHE New 
Eneranp AcricutturaL Socrery, 1865. 
We have received this book from Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, issued in their 
usual elegant style of binding and typo- 
graphy, and profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings. 


Tue Histortcar Macazine, and Notes 
and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History and Biography of America. Edited 
by Henry B. Dawson. This long established 
montaly has been much enlarged since it 
lately passed into the hands of its present 
editor, whose well Known ability as an 
author and historian is a guarantee that, 
the character of the work will be main- 
tained and its interest increased. Dealers 
supplied by the American News Oo., N. Y., 
and mail subscribers by Henry B. Dawson, 
Morrisiana, N. Y. 


THIRTEENTH Report oF THE On10 Po- 
MOLOGICAL Socrery. 


Descriptive CaTaLocue or GREENVALE 
Nurseritss. W. D. Strowger & Co., Mur- 
ray St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Deavers List or toe Erirz (Pa.) Com- 
merciaL Norseries. J. A. Plattman, 
proprietor. 


Crxcutar or tHe Cananpaicua (N. Y.) 
PropaGatine EstasiisHment. F. L. Perry, 
proprietor. 


Paice List or THe West Avenve Nur- 
series, Rochester, N. Y. 


Paice List or tHe Dutcuess NurseERIES. 
Ferris & Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Paice List or Grape Vines, Humpo.t 
Nurseries, Toledo, 0. Lenk & Co. 


Manvat or Grape Cotture and Annual 
Catalogue. J. H. Foster, Jr., Westmore- 
land, Penn. 


CATALOGUE OF BuLBs AND FLower Roors. 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Penn. 


CaTaLtocur anp Paice List or Grape 
Vines. John W. Bailey & Co., Plattsburg, 
r 


CataLocug or Piants and Description 
of the Kittatinny Blackberry. E. Williams, 
Mont Clair, N. J. ; 


Wuocesate Price Lists or Rein’s Nur- 
series, Elizabeth, N. J. D.D. Buchanan. 
‘ 

Descriptive CaTALoGvE oF PtanTs, 
Vines, &c. J. M. Price, Media, Delaware 
Co., Penn. 


CaTaLoGuE pes OGNnons a FLEeuRS ET 
prs Fraisiters. Vilmorin Andrieux et Cie., 
Paris. 


CaTaLocue AND Paice List oF Grape 
Vines. J. F. Deliot, Sing-Sing, N. Y. 


Wuotesate List or Hoopes Broruers 
& Tuomas, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West- 
chester, Penn. 


Price Last or Piants, Trees, &c. E, A. 
Baumann, Rahway, N. J. 
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Price List or Vines. J. F. Martin, 
Mount Washington, 0, 


Grape CaTALocue. 
usky, O. 


H. B. Lum, Sand- 


CracuLar AND WHOLESALE Price List. 
R. Halliday & Son, Baltimore City, Md. 


Vicx’s Ixiustratep CaTALOGuvE oF 
Harpy Buuss. James Vick, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Paice List or Smatt Fruits. M. W. 


Johnston, South Bend, Ind. 


CrrcuLaR AND WHOLESALE Prices. H. 
E. Hooker & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Paice List or Native Grapes. H. Ren- 
nison, Bloomington, Ill. 


Paice Last. 
dusky, Ohio. 


M. H. Lewis & Co., San- 


WuHotesaLe OaTALocur. 
Washington, D. C. 


John Saul, 


CATALOGUE. 
Mass. 


J. W. Manning, Reading, 


Grare Vines anp Rosss. Isaac Jack- 


son, West Grove, Penn. 


Wuotesate Price List of Bronson 
Graves & Selover, Geneva, N. Y. 


WHo.esaLe Travr List of T. C. Max- 
well & Brothers, Geneva, N. Y. 


Wuotesae Catarocve or Utica Union 
Nurseries. John Best, Agent. 


Price List of C. L. Hoag & Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


CaTALocve or AMENIA VINEYARD AND 
Nursery. Miss J. L. Waring, Amenia, N.Y. 


Wuouesace Price Lisr. Dinger Conard 
& Co., West Grove, Penn. 





